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WRITE OF THE PLAIN PEOPLE. 





I wonder why some one does not write a real 
good story of middle-class people—a_ story 
telling of real happenings in the everyday life 
of the majority of the world? Is it because so 
many people are ‘snobs and want to appear 
what they are not? Is it an endeavor on the 
part of the writer to be a so-called “ high- 
brow ” that he or she spends energy in writing 
of people whose life is not possible to at least 
two-thirds of the readers of the story? 

There are so many pleasant happenings in 
the life of the plain, ordinary person, so many 
little touches of human nature, so much gen- 
uine self-sacrifice that little sketches of plain 
people would be interesting, if well written. 
There are numerous young women who are do- 


ing without many things dear to the hearts of 
young girls because they know there is a need 
at home for many ordinary comforts, and they 
feel it is a part of their duty to supply those 
needs, for will not they benefit by more home 
appliances for help? So they gladly give of 
their earnings to help beautify the home which 
shelters and protects them. 

Many of the stories published throughout the 
land are either about people who have abun- 
dance of means or those who are so very poor; 
those who can give because of their desire and 
ability, and those who have not one cent to rub 
against another. There is something pathetic 
in the life of both. Perhaps that is the rea- 
son much is written about them ; but is there 
not also a story of pathos, of humor, and of 
interest which can be told of the person who 
is striving to live a clean, upright, honest life, 
who has not abundance of means, who is happy 
in his life of humble, ordinary circumstances, 
who is endeavoring to rear his children in a 
sober and godly life, who is trying to be and 
to do as a noble, earnest citizen of his country 
ought, to be as far as possible an altruist. 
Now this characteristic is found more largely 
in the educated middle-class person than in the 
very wealthy. The idea of caring for and 
thinking of others is much more general 
among people of moderate means and moderate 
ambitions than among those of extreme wealth 
and, of course, it is an impossibility among the 
extremely poor, although there, often 
much helpfulness is found, though the ability 
is very limited. 

There is no intention of giving offense when 
speaking of middle-class people. Nor is there 
any wish to divide people into social classes. 
There is really no other word which so clearly 
expresses just what is meant as “ middle-class.” 


even 
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People of moderate means, people who try to 
live within their means and who educate their 
children for some good purpose in the world — 
these are the people who constitute the large 
portion of society, and who really are effective 
in the world. These are the people whom one 
would designate as middle-class. They are 
not multimillionaires, they are not mendicants. 
The people who take work as a matter of 
course, who know for a certainty that man 
cannot live unless he labors, surely these peo- 
ple are worth writing about, and the field is 
large and open for our story writers. Now, 
since woman has come into possession of the 
vote, it will be necessary for her to learn much 
about the questions of voting, taxation, school 


management, politics in general. A good story 
could be written illustrating the efforts of a 
woman to learn how to vote, and at the same 
time the story could be made charming and 
interesting. It could be a love story and also 
an educational tale. 

There is no doubt in the minds of many peo- 
ple that the plain, ordinary man has been 
neglected in fiction, and it is time the matter 
were taken in hand and the mistake corrected. 
There is an abundance of material in plain, 
everyday life which is neglected, so, story- 
writers, get busy and give us some tales of 
plain twentieth century people, with lots of 
love and not so many unhealthy “triangles”! 


Capitola E. Rogers. 


Bevievvue, Penn. 





THE COMPRESSED ENGLISH OF THE BIBLE. 


“Compression is essential,” and “ Compres- 
sion must apply to single sentences” are Dr. 
Esenwein’s instructions to the writer. 

Where, in all literature, can better examples 
of compression be found than in the Bible? 
Almost any of its books furnishes chapter 
after chapter, each a marvel of clear, forceful 
compressed English. 

Begin with Genesis : “In the beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth. And the 
earth was without form, and void ; and dark- 
ness was upon the face of the deep. And the 
Spirit of God moved upon the face of the 
waters. And God said, Let there be light ; 
and there was light.” 

What a picture called up by a few words! 

Then study the immortal words of Ruth : 
“Entreat me not to leave thee : 
from following after thee 
goest, I will go ; 


or to return 
: for whither thou 
and where thou lodgest, I 
will lodge ; thy people shall be my people, and 
thy God my God: Where thou diest, will I 
die, and there will I be buried.” 

Is there a more complete expression of utter 
devotion to be found anywhere, and how few 
words are used! The average story writer 
would need a thousand words to get such de- 
votion expressed by a character. 


Turn to the last chapter of Ecclesiastes : 


“Remember now thy Creator in the days of 


thy youth, while the evil days come not, nor 
the years draw nigh, when thou shalt say, I 
have no pleasure in them ; While the sun, or 
the light, or the moon, or the stars, be not 
darkened, nor the clouds return after the rain: 
Also when they shall be afraid of that which 
is high, and fears shall be in the way, and the 
almond tree shall flourish, and the grasshop- 
per shall be a burden, and desire shall fail : 
because man goeth to his long home, and the 
mourners go about the streets : Then shall the 
dust return to the earth as it was: and the 
spirit shall return unto God who gave it.” 

What a vivid picture of old age and its 
characteristics! Follow the chapter through 
to its majestic close. 

Then take the parables of Jesus, Luke 15. 
“What man of you, having an hundred sheep, 
if he lose one of them, doth not leave the 
ninety and nine in the wilderness, and go after 
that which is lost, until he find it? And when 
he hath found it, he layeth it on his shoulders, 
rejoicing. And when he cometh home, he 
calleth together his friends and neighbors, 
saying unto them, Rejoice with me; for I 
have found my sheep which was lost.” That 
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one word “rejoicing” is a story in itself. 

Or this one : “Either what woman having 
ten pieces of silver, if she lose one piece, doth 
not light a candle, and sweep the house, and 
seek diligently till she find it? And when she 
hath found it, she calleth her friends and 
neighbors together, saying, Rejoice with me ; 
for I have found the piece which I had lost.” 

A complete story in fifty-seven words! 

Again, turn to the first part of the Sermon 
on the Mount, in the fifth chapter of Matthew 
—as one public speaker, with a badly twisted 
tongue called them, the “ Beauti-tides” -- 
“Blessed are they that mourn ;: for they shall 
be comforted. Blessed are the merciful : for 
they shall obtain mercy. Blessed are the pure 
in heart: for they shall see God.” 

Again, take the thirteenth chapter of First 
Corinthians : “Love suffereth long, and is 
kind; love envieth not; love vaunteth not it- 
self, is not puffed up, Doth not behave itself 
unseemly, seeketh not her own, is not easily 
provoked, thinketh no evil; Rejoiceth not in 
iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth; beareth 
all things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
Love never fail- 
Sixteen different sub-topics, completely 


things, endureth all things. 
eth.” 





covered and made perfectly clear, a number of 
them with only three words apiece! The 
Proverbs and the Psalms are other examples 
of noticeably compressed English. 

But, on the other hand, while we may study 
compression from the Bible we must remem- 
ber that too much compression is as bad as 
not enough. For a modern story-writer to at- 
tempt to compress his incidents as passages im, 
the Bible are compressed would be to court 
failure because the modern reader demands, 
in general, a fuller statement of detail as an 
aid to visualization. 

When one wishes to condense several unim- 
portant years in the life of a character into 
one paragraph, the study of Bible compression 
proves itself invaluable. Some writers — 
Edna Ferber, for example—have achieved 
results along this line which more diminutive 
writer folk may well emulate. 

Entirely aside from its spiritual value, the 
Bible is worth a lifetime of study for its 
English. 

Nowhere else can be found such wonderful 
examples of compression, such a wealth of 
beauty and meaning in a few words. 

Colo. Viney Preston Loops. 


AUSTIN, 








WRITING DIALECT. 







The principal aim in story-writing is to por- 


tray people as they are in real life. Their ac- 
tions must be real ; their speech must be life- 
like. A story writer makes a Kentucky moun- 
taineer say : “Th’ revenue officers is comin’, 
boys ; you had best hike for th’ cave.” Those 
familiar with Kentucky dialect know that 
what he would say might be : “ Th’ revenooers 
is a-comin’, boys ; youall ud best hike fer th’ 
cave.” Hugh Wiley and Octavus Roy Cohen 
know how negroes act and know the negro 
dialect. They misspell words to show what 
the dialect pronunciation is. Instead of 
“ for,” they write “fer”; instead of “ laugh,” 
“laff”: instead of “where,” “wher” or 








‘ 


‘“whur.” <A negro never works ; he “ wuks” 
—if he “wuks” at all. He doesn’t ask: 
“ Have you a match?” or even “ Got a match?” 
It is usually “Hab youall gotta mats, suh, 
boss ?” A Georgian from “’way back” in 
the pines will tell you that “ Th’ tuhn’s jest 
*bout ez fer down th’ road ez ‘tis frum heah to 
thet stump yonduh.” And when a negro is 
singing in the cotton fields you will wonder if 
he himself understands the words. 

To write dialect successfully a writer must 
first study and know the dialect, and then he 
must spell his words in writing to make them 
imitate the sounds of talk heard in real life. 
Robert Sprague Parrish. 


SAVANNAH, Ga. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
THe Writer. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 


Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 

7 

. . 


Clara Barton, asked forty-six years ago to 
write a life of Susan B. Anthony for an ency- 
clopedia, worked hard to make brief —as 
she said, “clipping conjunctions and preposi- 
tions. and omitting all the sweetest and best 


things,” but when it was finished she was 
appalled at its length, though it was brevity 
itself, covering just one page. She sent the 
manuscript in with return stamps inclosed, 
for if it had to be cut she wanted to do the 
cutting herself. In her letter to Susan B. 
Anthony she said : “It has not a single adjec- 
tive in it.” What Susan B. Anthony said was 
a trifle spicier : “For Heaven’s sake, Clara, 
put some flesh and clothes on this skeleton.” 
The moral of the story is that writers should 
not overlook the value of adjectives and ad- 
verbs, discreetly used. The rhetorics go too 
far in telling writers to eschew them. 
es 

The case of the Hitchcock frauds — involv- 
ing the Cosmos Magazine and the Woman's 
National Magazine of Washington, the Pub- 
lishers’ Service Bureau, The Saulsbury Pub- 
lishing Company, and a number of other as- 
sociated enterprises — has come to an amazing 
end. The operations of these concerns, which 
were taking money without return from thou- 
sands of writers everywhere, were first ex- 
posed in THE WRITER, which was the only 
publication in the country to give attention to 
them, and which fought the sharpers single- 
handed, with some assistance from the Auth- 
ors’ League, which reprinted in its Bulletin 
some of the articles first published in THE 
Writer. Attention was first called to the 
matter in an article, “Baiting an Author,” 
which was published in the numbers of THE 
Writer for February and March, 1919. This 
was followed by other articles—“ More Bait 
for Authors,” published in the May number, 
“Still More Bait for Authors” in the June 
number, and “ Traps Set for Authors” in the 
December number, showing up the schemes of 
the Woman’s National Magazine, the Pub- 
3ureau, the. Saulsbury Pub- 
lishing Company, the Howard Music Com- 
pany, the American Authors’ Association of 
Chicago, the Feature Magazine, the National 
Press Syndicate, the Eastern Publishing Com- 
pany, the MacLean Publishing Company, the 
National Institute of Efficiency, and the 
Woman’s National Journal —all in spite of a 
letter received in March from the Saulsbury 
Publishing Company, with the threat, “We 


lishers’ Service 
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shall bring suit against you or any one who 
deliberately publishes literature, form letters, 
contracts, either whole or in part, which are 
protected by us under the copyright laws ” — 
a letter that was duly published in the April 
WRITER. 


Besides printing these articles, exposing the 
operations of these enterprises, THE WRITER 
furnished to the Chief Inspector of the Post- 
office Department at Washington a great mass 
of evidence in letters received from writers 
all over the country who had been defrauded, 
and consideration of this evidence, together 
with that furnished by individual complaints, 
led to issuance of a fraud order against the 
several Hitchcock enterprises, as per a memo- 
randum of the Solicitor of the Postoffice De- 
partment, to the publication of which the 
whole of the July, 1920, number of THE 
WRITER was devoted. 


In April, 1921, Horace D. Hitchcock and 
his wife, Amy D. Hitchcock, were arrested in 
Arcadia, Calif., and at the same time Albert 
E. and Frank H. Hitchcock, brothers of 
Horace, were arrested in Washington, charged 
with the use of the mails to defraud. Since 
July, 1920, Horace D. Hitchcock and his wife 
had been living on a little chicken ranch near 
Arcadia. They were held by United States 
Commissioner Long to answer the indictment 
issued in Washington, Hitchcock under bond 
of $1,500, and his wife under bond of $500. 
They put up Liberty bonds to secure their re- 
lease from custody. 

ee 

Now at last the case has come before the 
court in Washington, before Chief Justice 
McCoy, in Criminal Division 1. The Govern- 
ment, through Assistant United States Attor- 
ney M. Pearl McCall, entered a nolle pros as 
to Amy V. Hitchcock, Horace D. Hitchcock’s 
wife, and Frank H. Hitchcock and Albert E. 
Hitchcock, his brothers, who were jointly 
indicted with him. Horace D. Hitchcock 
pleaded guilty to two indictments charging 
him with using the mails to defraud. Attor- 
ney Roger J. Whiteford, his counsel, explained 
that the transactions were part of a general 


scheme conducted by Hitchcock for which he 
was indicted and fined in New York. Since 
that time, the lawyer said, the accused had 
gone to California, and had abandoned the ob- 
jectionable enterprises. He argued that the 
ends of justice would be met by placing Hitch- 
cock on probation. The Chief Justice im- 
posed a sentence of five years in the peniten- 
tiary — but suspended its operation and placed 
the young man on probation. 


As for the lawyer's claim that the trans- 
actions were part of a general scheme for 
which Hitchcock was indicted and fined in 
New York, it is true that in 1920 Horace D. 
Hitchcock pleaded guilty in New York to 
fraudulent use of the mails through the Fair- 
child Music Company and was fined $1,200, 
but that was only one incident in a long series 
of fraudulent acts, and the $1,200 fine was 
small punishment for that one criminal offence, 
The operations of the various swindling con- 
cerns of which Hitchcock was the head were 
conducted brazenly and persistently through 
a long period of time, with ramifications ex- 
tending all over the country, and it is esti- 
mated that they may have taken $150,000 
from victims East and West, many of whom 
could ill afford to lose the money of which 
they were defrauded. The Postoffice Depart- 
ment was unable to secure the return of any 
money remitted before the issuance of the 
fraud order, and there is no mention now of 
restitution. It appeared, moreover, as was 
shown in the memorandum of the Solicitor of 
the Postoffice Department published in THE 
Writer, that the fraudulent use of the mails 
to which Hitchcock has now pleaded guilty 
was not his first offence. As far back as 1914, 
when he was only twenty-three years old — 
the son of a man who is in the Government 
employ at Washington, and himself having 
been a clerk for three years in one of the 
Government departments — he was called 
upon to show why a fraud order should not be 
issued against him as proprietor of the Wash- 
ington Press Bureau, a swindling enterprise. 
At that time he filed an affidavit promising 
that he would not at any time in the future 
conduct any similar business, and “in view of 
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the youth of the respondent and the statement 
made in the affidavit” the fraud order was not 
issued. The beginning of the larger opera- 
tions a year or two later, therefore, was in 
violation of this promise, and this earlier ex- 
perience of Hitchcock should certainly be 
taken into account in determining the measure 
of his guilt. What reasons there may be for 
the assertion of his lawyer that the ends of 
justice would be met by placing Hitchcock on 
probation are not obvious at this distance. 
Those who are familiar with the details of the 
case feel that the man was not entitled to 
leniency. Granting that he has been forced 
to abandon his objectionable enterprises, there 
has been no mention of restitution to his many 
thousands of victims, and the outcome of the 
case is that the chief promoter of a colossal 
defrauding scheme, by which trusting persons 
all over the country were mulcted of thou- 
sands and thousands of dollars, goes practi- 
cally unpunished, permitted to return to his 
chicken ranch in California to enjoy his ill- 
gotten gains! 





THE WRITERS’ LEAGUE OF 
WASHINGTON. 





The prizes in the poetry contest conducted 
by the Writers’ League of \Vashington have 
been awarded, as follows: First prize, ten 
dollars, to Mrs. Alice P. Hall for a sonnet en- 
titled “The Future”; second prize, five dol- 
lars, jointly to three members — Miss Isabel 
Goodhue, for a poem entitled “ The Triolets,” 
Miss Uranie Lege, for a poem _ entitled 
“Mosaic,” and Miss Marguerite Wilcox, for 
a poem entitled “The Rose of the Street.” 
Honorable mention was given to Mrs. Mar- 
garet M. Berry, for a poem entitled “The 
Garden of Amaranth.” The judges were 
Professor N. B. Fagin, former president of 
the League, Mrs. Florence Jackson Stoddard, 
president of the International Association of 
Arts and Letters, and Mrs. Bingham. This 
is the second poetry contest conducted by the 
League during the past year, and another is 
planned, with prizes amounting to fifteen dol- 
lars, donated by a member of the League, I. 
B. McCarthy. 

The Writers’ League of Washington was 


organized in 1917, and at the very beginning 
it was planned to make the League a course 
of helpfulness to its members. Regular meet- 
ings are held twice a month, at which mem- 
bers read their stories or other compositions, 
for suggestion and criticism and for advice 
and information as to suitable markets. Those 
who seek membership in the League are re- 
quired to submit an original story or other 
composition for approval by the membership 
committee, and only those who show some 
literary ability are eligible for membership. 
The League has about fifty active members. 
It has had but two presidents, Professor 
Fagin and the present president, Marshall 
Hugh Irish. Minnie M. Goode, 


Wasuincton, D. C. Secretary. 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 








{ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from. the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see “ The 
Writer’s Directory of Periodicals.” ] 


The National Geographic Magazine (Wash- 
ington, D. C.) wants articles of a geographic 
nature written in popular, non-technical style, 
and illustrated with clear, sharp, original 
photographs. The magazine is also constantly 
purchasing collections of photographs, with- 
out manuscripts, which illustrate the life of 
the people and the character of the country in 
every part of the world. 





Aviation ( 225 Fourth avenue, New York ) 
— formerly the Air Service Journal — would 
like some technical aviation articles. 





Leslie’s Weekly ( New York ) is in need of 
short lyrics, containing from eight to twenty 
lines. It doesn’t want ordinary “ uninspired” 
verse. Leslie’s is also looking for good short 
fiction which is not based on sex problems or 
gruesome situations. 





With the March issue, the Metropolitan 
( New York ) for the first time in its history 
gives all its space, with the exception of the 
editorial page, to fiction. The editor says that 
his idea is that fiction is either romantic or 
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truthful, or both, but that no one wants all 
of one kind if he is in a healthy state of mind, 
and that the Metropolitan, in obedience to the 
mood of the times which demands entertain- 
ment far more than serious discussion, is in- 
creasing and strengthening the number of its 
story pages. 


The David C. Cook Publishing Company 
wants manuscripts for entertainments for spe- 
cial occasions of the Sunday School, includ- 
ing Easter Day, Children’s Day, Rally Day, 
and Christmas. Features are wanted for 
classes of different ages of the school — pri- 
mary, junior, intermediate, and senior, each 
feature creating or showing up the class spirit 
in some way, with unexpected and humorous 
combinations, something novel and _ spirited, 
with quick action. Features may be recita- 
tions, dialogues, drills, tableaux, demonstra- 
tions, or pantomimes, but should be brief, not 
requiring more than from five to seven min- 
utes to render. Prose is wanted chiefly, al- 
though humorous rhymes written to go to old 
tunes may be acceptable. Address the David 
C. Cook Publishing Company, Elgin, Il. 





The Little Theatre Magazine (San Fran- 
cisco ) especially needs some short plays and 
some stories for children. The editor is es- 
pecially anxious to get good one-act plays, and 
the magazine is offering prizes for the best 
one-act plays for adults and for children, and 
is conducting a song contest. 





The New York Central Lines Magazine 
(New York) at present needs chiefly short 
verse, of not more than sixteen or twenty-four 
lines, humorous or otherwise. The magazine 
is also in the market for good jokes. 





The World Traveler ( New York) is not 
in the market for fiction of any kind. The 
editor buys no serials, no general articles, no 
poetry, no humorous matter, no jokes, no 
plays, and no juvenile matter. Only narra- 
tives of travel interest him, and they interest 
him more when the journeys have been made 
by those submitting the manuscripts. Such 
narratives should be informative, but they 
must be written in a lively vein—they must 
“move.” Too much description should be 


avoided. The editor has found that often a 
newspaper man or woman is able to give more 
nearly what is wanted than are magazine writ- 
ers. The magazine does not use interviews, 
and the editor is not much interested in the 
story of Smith’s journey as reported by 
Brown. The purpose of the magazine is to 
make travel appeal to the greatest possible 
number of people, for the reason that travel, 
or at least a knowledge of other countries than 
one’s own, is essential to real education. It 
also makes for patriotism, and, by helping one 
to appreciate the viewpoint of people of other 
nations, travel makes for the peace of the 
world.. It is the custom of the magazine to 
feature a different part of the world each 
month, although no number is confined ex- 
clusively to the country featured. As payment 
is made on acceptance, no large stock of 
manuscripts is kept on hand. 





The Household Guest (Chicago) has no 
urgent needs just now, as the magazine is 
overstocked on most subjects. The magazine 
uses romantic love stories, an occasional 
sketch or adventure story or a mystery yarn. 
The chief need at any time is for short stories, 
of from 2,000 to 3,000 words. The editors 
have less trouble in getting suitable stories of 
6,000 words, but space in the magazine is 
limited. 





The editor of the Home Page of the Chris- 
tian Register ( Boston) writes that at pres- 
ent the Register is amply supplied with satis- 
factory material. Stories to meet the needs 
of the Home Page must be simple, active 
rather than descriptive, and may vary in 
length from 1,000 to 2,000 words. 





The Top-Notch Magazine ( New York ) is 
in need of all kinds of good material, par- 
ticularly manuscripts long enough for use as 
serials or complete novels. Novels may run 
to 30,000 words. The Top-Notch uses any 
type of clean, strong story, long or short. 





Adventure ( New York ) announces a new 
policy regarding poetry. In the first place, 
the magazine will print less poetry than in the 
past ; and, in the second place, the editor says 
he is going to try “to get poems with some- 
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thing in them besides words — poems that get 
in to where a man lives, convey to him a real 
emotion, really touch the springs of human 
sympathy in his breast.” This does not mean 
that Adventure will print “rough stuff” or 
doggerel, but it does mean that a poem will 
have to be something and that the academic 
qualities will be of secondary consideration. 


Most of the material which the American 
Legion Weekly ( New York ) is now using is 
concerned quite directly with the Legion, and 
therefore is more or less technical and must 
be done, in most instances, on assignment. 
The Weekly is in the market, however, for 
good stories of war reminiscences — humor- 
ous or serious — of from 2,000 to 3,000 words. 


The Double Dealer ( New Orleans ) is at 
all times in search of serious and sincere work 
of any sort in the field of creative or critical 
literature. No subject and no style is barred 
by policy from the magazine, but sincerity in 
treatment is demanded. The editors are not 
interested in the commercial short story, nor 
in the article of general news value, but they 
are glad to find anything that strikes them as 
meritorious. The rates of the Double Dealer 
at present are a little under one cent a word 
for prose, and payment is made after publi- 
cation. 


The Drama (Chicago) publishes signifi- 
cant articles on the drama and theatre, both 
American and foreign. Each number of the 
magazine also contains several one-act plays. 
The Drama does not pay for contributions, 
but collects royalties for the author on the 
plays published. 


J. N. Bagley announces that the Mid-West 
Feature Service, Hastings, Nebraska, is in the 
market for clean, humorous verse, of not more 
than twelve lines, and humorous prose arti- 
cles, of not more than 500 words. 

The Bond, a monthly magazine to be pub- 
lished by the Senior Council of the Henry 
Meinhard Memorial Neighborhood House, 102 
East 101st street, New York, desires contri- 
butions of such short stories, plays, poems, 
and essays of not more than 5,000 words as 
will appeal to a cultured public, with a wide 


range of sympathies and interests. All money 
derived as profits from the magazine will be 
used to help defray the expense of Kamp 
Komrade, a summer camp for children, and 
for this reason no remuneration can be of- 
fered. 


Popular Radio is a new popular science 
magazine, published by Popular Radio, Inc., 9 
East Fortieth street, New York, under the edi- 
torship of Kendall Banning. The magazine 
will contain articles of practical helpfulness 
to the amateur who owns his receiving and 
sending sets, as well as articles of general in- 
terest concerning the latest developments in 
the field of wireless telegraphy. 


All Outdoors has been sold to the Outing 
Publishing Company, 47 West Forty-seventh 
street, New York. 


Browning’s Magazine ( New York ) ceased 
publication with the January number. 


Norman Hapgood is now the editor of 
Hearst’s International Magazine (New York.) 


Carolyn Hall has been elected acting editor, 
and George O’Neil assistant editor, of the 
Measure ( New York ) for March, April, and 
May. 


The Locoma Publishing Company, Farm- 
ington, Michigan, has decided not to run a 
contest for a change of name for Locoma. 


True Confessions, a new monthly magazine 
with a new purpose and new ideas, will soon 
make its appearance on the news-stands. It 
wants stories of from 1,000 to 10,000 words, 
based on facts, not cut-and-dried fiction, but 
intimate confessions of experiences of real 
life. To encourage frankness, the names of 
the authors of stories will not be printed, ex- 
cepting at their request. The publisher offers 
prizes for manuscripts amounting to $10,000, 
and all manuscripts not prize-winners, if ac- 
cepted, will be paid for at space rates. 


Poetry (Chicago) will award next No- 
vember three annual prizes for poems pub- 
lished in the magazine during the current year 
— the Helen Haire Levinson Prize of $200 
for the best poem or group of poems by a citi- 
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zen of the United States, to be awarded for 
the ninth time; a prize of $100 for a poem or 
group of poems by any author without dis- 
tinction of nationality, to be awarded for the 
eighth time ; and a prize of $50 to a young 
poet, offered by the Friday Club, of Chicago. 


The Boston Advertiser will pay one dollar 
each for every contribution printed under the 
following heads: Funniest Joke I Ever 
Heard; Stingiest Person; My First Proposal; 
Embarrassed; Wisdom of Babes; and Recipes. 


The American Economic Association an- 
nounces the second Karelson Prize Essay com- 
petition, in which prizes of $1,000, $500, and 
$250 will be awarded for the best essays on 
“The Relations of Capital and Labor.” No 
strict limitations are fixed as to the phases of 
the problem which may be treated by the 
competitors, but it is expected that the essays 
submitted will contain a working plan for the 
division of earnings of an industrial plant of 
small or moderate size — a plan or suggestion 
for giving the employe a share of the profits, 
a voice in the management, or some other in- 
centive to do his job loyally and well, which 
will, if possible, exemplify the Golden Rule. 
Any American citizen is eligible to compete. 
Each essay must be signed with a pseudonym, 
which should also be written on a sealed enve- 
lope containing the real name and address of 
the writer. No definite length is prescribed, 
but it is expected that each essay will consti- 
tute a small monograph of some thirty to one 
hundred typewritten pages (7,500 to 25,000 
words). The successful papers will become 
the property of the American Economic Asso- 
ciation, and it is expected that they will be 
published as a supplement to the American 
Economic Review, or in some other way. 
Manuscripts should be submitted in typewrit- 
ten form on or before September 1, 1922, to 
the Secretary of the American Economic As- 
sociation, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn., 
to whom all inquiries regarding the contest 
should be addressed. 


The David C. Cook Publishing Company 
offers $200 in prizes for the best answers to 
the question : “ Why is the Class Lesson Dis- 
cussion Plan the one right plan of teaching 
in the Sunday School Class?” —$75 for the 


best answer, $50 for the second best, and $15 
each for the five next best answers. The 
competition is open to all writers, especially to 
those connected in any way with Sunday- 
school classes of young people or adults. An- 
swers may contain from 300 to 700 words. 
The contest will close June 15, and all com- 
municatioris should be addressed to C. D. Q. 
Contest Editor, David C. Cook Publishing 
Company, Elgin, IIl. 


Dr. William Thompson, through the Pro- 
gressive Teacher ( Chattanooga, ), offers to 
teachers and pupils of the public schools of 
the United States, Canada, and Great Britain 
three medals, executed by Larillier, the emi- 
nent French sculptor, for the three best com- 
positions ( not exceeding 750 words ) relating 
to the life and influence of Joan of Arc. A 
two-cent stamp must be enclosed with each 
contribution. The contest will close May 1. 
All contributions should be sent to Joan of 
Arc Essay Contest, Box 422, Fernandina, 
Florida. 


The Laura Blackburn poetry prizes for the 
three best lyrics submitted by members of the 
Bookfellows have been awarded to Marion 
Couthouy Smith, Hazel Hall, and Miss L. 
Kendrick. One hundred and seventy-one en- 
tries were received. The contest will be re- 
peated next year. 


The Chicago Madrigal Club announces its 
twentieth annual competition for the best 
setting of the poem, “Robin Goodfellow.” 
The composer must be a resident of the 
United States ; the setting must be in madri- 
gal form for a chorus of mixed voices, a 
cappella, and must sing well. Compositions 
bearing a fictitious name, with the real name 
and address enclosed in an envelope with the 
fictitious name on the outside, with return 
postage, should be sent to D. A. Clippinger, 
617-18 Kimball Building, Chicago, on or be- 
fore September 15. 


The Swift & Company Male Chorus an- 
nounces a prize competition for the best set- 
ting of the poem “Hunting Song,” by Sir 
Walter Scott. The composer must be a resi- 
dent of the United States ; the setting must be 
for chorus of men’s voices, with piano accom- 
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paniment ; and compositions, bearing a fic- 
titious name, and with an envelope having the 
fictitious name on the outside and the real 
name and address inside, with return postage, 


should be sent to D. A. Clippinger, 617-18 
Kimball Building, Chicago, on or before 
July 1. 





Additional prizes offered by the National 
Federation of Music Clubs are $200 for a 
cantata for women’s voices ; $100 for a chorus 
for children’s unchanged yoices ; $100 for a 
violin solo ; $100 for an organ solo ; $100 for 
a violoncello; and $100 for a song. Other 
prizes are in contemplation. Inquiries as io 
conditions, etc., should be addressed to Mrs. 
Edwin B. Garrigues, chairman of American 
Composers, 201 Bellevue-Stratford, Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 





Dodd, Mead, & Co. report : “ The contest 
we had for stories for girls was not a suc- 
cess from our point of view. We received 
quite a number of manuscripts, but, although 
we made a serious effort to find at least one 
story that would be available for publication, 
it developed that not a single one of the 
manuscripts was found satisfactory, and no 
story was accepted or prize awarded. Our 
critics were not severe, but a careful reading 
of all the manuscripts did not produce a single 
one that we thought worthy of bearing our 
imprint.” 





The Society of Arts and Sciences has 
awarded the O. Henry Memorial prize of $500 
for the best short story published during 1921 
to Edison Marshall, for his story, “ The Heart 
of Little Shikara,” printed in 
Magazine for January. The second prize of 
$250 was awarded to Charles Tenney Jack- 
son, for his story, “The Man Who Cursed 
the Lilies,” printed in Short Stories. Besides 
the sixteen stories selected for publication in 
book form, thirty-six other authors received 
honorable mention. 


Everybody’s 





Prize offers still open : — 
Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Journalism: for the best American 


novel published this year, $1,000; for the best play 
performed in New York, $1,000 ; for the best book 
of the year on United States history, $1,000 ; for the 
best volume of verse by an American author, $1,000. 
Also, Prizes in Journalism, amounting to $3,000 and 
a $500 medal, and three traveling scholarships hav- 
ing a value of $1,500 each. All offered annually under 
the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. 

Hart, Schaffner, & Marx prizes of $1,000, $500, $300, 
and $200 for the four best studies in the economic 
field submitted by June 21, 1922. Particulars in May 
WRITER. 

The Rose Mary Crawshay Prize for English Lit- 
erature, value to £100, offered annually by the Brit- 
ish Academy. Particulars in May, 1920, WRITER. 

Annual Hawthornden prize of £100 offered in Eng- 
land for the best work of imaginative literature in 
English prose or poetry by an author under forty 
years of age that is published during the previous 
twelve months. 

Prizes amounting to $7,500 offered by the Knights 
of Columbus in an American history contest. Par- 
ticulars in October and December Writers. 

Prize of 100 guineas offered by the Talbot Press, 
Dublin, for the best Irish novel submitted by June 
1, 1922. Particulars in July Writer. 

Prizes of $50 for the best story, $25 for the best 
article or essay, and $25 for the best sea poem or 
sailor’s chantey, submitted before June 1, offered by 
the Detonator, San Diego, Calif. Particulars in 
January WRITER. 

Prize of $100 offered by the Black Knight, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J., for the best completion of a story, 
the first five hundred words of which will be sent on 
request. Particulars in January WRriTER. 

Prize of 2,000 pesetas offered by the Royal Spanish 
Academy for the best series of articles written in 
Spanish on the subject of the literary relations be- 
tween Spain and America, published during the two 
years ending April, 1923. Particulars in January 
WRITER. 

Prize of 50,000 kroner (about $10,000) offered by 
the Danish publishing firm of Gyldendalske Bog- 
handel, for the best novel by a Dane or a Nor- 
wegian, submitted before March 1, 1923. Particulars 
in January WRITER. 

Canadian prize competition offered by Hodder & 
Stoughton ; $2,500 for a Canadian novel, and $500 
for the best story for Canadian boys or girls. Com- 
petition closes June 1. Particulars in November 
WRITER. 

Seabury prizes for 1922, offered through the Ameri- 
can School Citizenship League, competition closing 
June 1. Particulars in December Writer. 

3erkshire Music Colony prize of $1,000 to the 
composer of the best string quartette, contest clos- 
ing April 15, 1922. Particulars in July Writer. 

Prizes of $25, $15, and $10 offered by the Popular 
Science Monthly (New York) monthly for ten 
months to the contributors of the three photographs 
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considered by the editors to be the best and most 
interesting submitted to the magazine. Particulars 
in February Writer. 

Prize of $10 weekly offered by Judge ( New York ) 
for the best story received for its department, 
“Stories to Tell.” Particulars in February Writer. 

Prize of $200 in gold for the best pageant based 
upon the history of osteopathy, offered by the 
School of Osteopathy, Kirksville, Mo., contest ex- 
tended to end June 1, 1922. Particulars in July 
Writer. 

Prizes of $15, $10, and $5 for the best letters on 
“ How I Earned my Musical Education,” offered by 
the Etude. Particulars in September Writer. 

Prize of $1,000 — $400 for the libretto and $600 for 
the composer — for a lyric-dance-drama, offered by 
the National Federation of Music Clubs, libretto to 
be in the hands of the judges by May ts, and the 
completed work by December 15. Particulars in 
March Writer. 

The Lucile M. Lyons award of $500 for the best 
one-act opera of American competition, offered by 
the Harmony Club of Fort Worth, Texas, through 
the National Federation of Music Clubs. Par- 
ticulars in March Writer. 

Prizes of $10 and $5 awarded each month by the 
American News Trade Journal ( New York) for the 
best cartoons accepted. 

Prize of $10 awarded by the Hay Rake ( Phila- 
delphia ) for the best story submitted each month. 
Particulars in March Writer. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era Magazine 
{ Wolfeboro, N. H.) for photographs, in an advanced 
competition and a beginner’s competition. 

Prizes of two dollars and one dollar offered 
monthly by Everygirl’s Magazine, formerly Wohelo, 
{ New York) for stories, short poems, and essays, 
written by Camp Fire girls. Particulars in October 
Writer. 

Monthly prize of five dollars for best criticism of 
the most distinctive story in Brief Stories ( formerly 
Little Story Magazine), Philadelphia. Particulars 
in April Writer. 

Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
original short stories by women, published each day. 
Particulars in May WRITER. 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





Margaret Culkin Banning, whose serial, 
“Spellbinders,” is begun in the April Metro- 
politan, is a native of Minnesota, and a grad- 
uate of Vassar College. She has written two 
previous novels, both published by George H. 
Doran Company, the first, “This Marrying,” 
in March, 1920, and the second, “Half 
Loaves,” a year later. She has also had sev- 
eral short stories published in the Metropoli- 
tan and in McCall’s Magazine. Mrs. Banning 


says that “ Spellbinders” is not offered to the 
public as a controversial novel, nor as an at- 
tempt to prove any special theory about women 
in politics. It is a story of several men and 
women whose lives are portrayed against a 
background of contemporary circumstances, 
but it does not try to offer any panacea for 
modern maladjustments. 





Gladys Blake, whose serial, “ The Treasure 
of Thrasymenes,” was begun in the Youth’s 
Companion for February 23, is a Tennessean, 
the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. George E. 
Blake, of Nashville, and a sister of Morgan 
Blake, of the Atlanta Journal. Miss Blake’s 
first story was published in the Nashville Ban- 
ner when she was seven years old. It was a 
story of a bear. Miss Blake was the winner 
of the first prize in a poetry contest given by 
the Nashville Centennial Club, and she once 
won a prize in the short story contest con- 
ducted by the Southern Woman's Magazine 
(now defunct ). 





Charles J. Finger, who wrote the story, 
“The Shame of Gold,” which came out in the 
March Century, has contributed stories to the 
Smart Set, the Youth’s Companion, the Double 
Dealer, Youth, and the Century, and technical 
articles on railroad economics to the Nation, 
the Railway Age, and the Electric Railway 
Journal. William Marion Reedy chose Mr. 
Finger to fill the Mirror editorial chair after 
Mr. Reedy’s death, and Mr. Finger now pub- 
lishes “ All’s Well,” which is sometimes called 
the successor to the Mirror. Mr. Finger has 
collaborated with Julius Haldeman in getting 
out some new booklets for the Appeal to Rea- 
son people, especially in connection with sub- 
jects on literary England in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. He has spent many 
years in South America, tramping the trails 
trod by W. H. Hudson and R. B. Cunningham 
Grahame, but he has now built a lodge in the 
Ozark Mountains, where between story-writ- 
ing times he raises high-grade cattle and 
sheep. 





Mabel Curtiss Larson, who wrote the story, 
“Wings of Youth,” which was printed in the 
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February number of the Woman's Home 
Companion, had her first story published in 
the Ladies’ Home Journal in 1920. “ Wings 
of Youth” is her second story to be published. 
Mrs. Larson says she would rather write 
stories of the desert than any other kind, and 
that the stories she best likes to read are those 
that reveal the characters so intimately that 
she longs to follow them through more ad- 
ventures. 





Violet Alleyn Storey, whose poem, “ Re- 
membrance,” was published in the March Har- 
per’s, was born and brought up in Brooklyn, 
and all her college preparatory work was done 
at the Adelphi Academy. She received her 
B.A. degree from Smith College in 1920, be- 
ing the youngest member of the class. Miss 
Storey has always been interested in literary 
work, especially in poetry, and when she won 
the Clara French prize for the greatest im- 
provement in English in her senior year at 
college, she decided to improve her work still 
further, and began to write in earnest. Her 
first poem to be accepted was called “ Fire Is- 
land Beach,” and was printed in the New 
York Sun last March. Since then she has 
written regularly for the Sun and sometimes 
for the Herald. She has also had work ac- 
cepted by the Forum, the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, Good Housekeeping, Shadowland, the 
Christian Herald, and Harper's Magazine. 
“ Remembrance” was inspired by memories of 
a summer she once spent in a lonely cottage 
at Greenport, Long Island. Miss Storey was 
a very small child at the time, but the lone- 
liness and the peacefulness of the place left an 
indelible impression on her mind. 


_— > 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 





The New York Authors Club.— For al- 
most forty years this national organization of 
men of letters has been in continuous and suc- 
cessful existence ; for nearly four decades its 
membership has included practically all the 
illustrious poets, novelists, historians, essay- 
ists, and critics of this country, besides many 
lesser lights ; and on its rolls are the names 
of many famous foreign authors. 

At the rooms of the club a simple but abun- 


dant dinner is provided without charge every 
second Thursday from October until May. 
At these dinners there is talk at table, plenty 
of it; and good talk at that. Afterward 
groups of congenial spirits form here and. 
there, dissolve and form elsewhere, for the 
most informal of evenings. The rooms them- 
selves are restful, the furnishings of quiet 
elegance. The vast wall-spaces are almost 
filled with portraits of great authors now 
passed on to other realms, with pages of 
manuscript and autograph letters by scores. 
and scores of notables. In one room stand. 
great bookcases, containing what is termed 
“the members’ library” — hundreds and hun- 
dreds of volumes written by those belonging 
to the Authors Club ; and close by is the col- 
lection of rare books and manuscripts be- 
queathed to the club by Richard Henry Stod- 
dard, carefully preserved in an enormous cas- 
ing of steel and heavy glass. From entrance 
to furthermost wall, from ceiling to floor, 
everything breathes of an atmosphere dis- 
tinctly pertaining to literature, rich with mem- 
ories of the past, vital with achievements of 
the present. 

It is no wonder that young men of today 
who are trying to do sincere work look for- 
ward to becoming members of this literary in- 
stitution. There are just two requirements ; 
to be eligible a candidate must be “ the author 
f a published book proper to literature, 
science or art, or of a publicly produced play.” 
The second requirement is that a candidate 
must be a gentleman, in the old-fashioned 
sense of the word —an agreeable associate, a 
man who is “clubable.” The very first arti- 
cle of the constitution states that one of the 
objects of the club “ shall be the promotion of 
social intercourse among authors.” . . . And 
this important matter is never lost sight of 
when the qualifications of a candidate are be- 
ing carefully looked into. 

As may be understood from the foregoing, 
it is not the easiest thing in the world to ob- 
tain membership in the Authors Club. Once 
admitted, however, the new member finds him- 
self one of a large fellowshtp, and in delight- 
ful surroundings. He has at command an ex- 
tensive reference library ; he can obtain ex- 
pert advice concerning matters of copyright, 
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information as to the financial responsibility 
and business methods of this or that publish- 
ing firm or magazine, and other practical mat- 
ters. Yet more highly prized than these are 
wholly informal Thursday evenings at the 
clubrooms. Now and then a veteran author 
and publisher, like George Haven Putnam or 
Henry Holt, will be surrounded by a dozen 
— mostly young writers — who listen to taik 
that is rare indeed of books and authors, dra- 
matists and players, artists and statesmen, or 
affairs of the great world of industry, finance, 
politics. Fortunate is the young poet or the 
young novelist who finds himself in such com- 
pany, drinking deep of the riches of wide ex- 
perience, renewing a resolve to do the best 
work of which he is capable. 

At almost every one of the Thursday even- 
ings some member brings a guest of more than 
ordinary interest—an Irish poet, a French 
novelist, a philosopher from India, an explorer 
just returned from the interior of South 
America or Africa, a statesman from the Near 
East, or a distinguished educator visiting New 
York. Seldom is even such a guest asked to 
make a formal address ; but after dinner he 
finds himself in a capacious easy chair, smok- 
ing comfortably, and surrounded by a score 
of men who skillfully draw from his stories 
of adventure, opinions regarding literary de- 
velopment here or there, comment on mat- 
ters of world interest. Some of the best of 
modern talk results in just this way ; and if 
it could be printed as spoken it would be 
eagerly read wherever books are made and 
sold. 

At ten o'clock or shortly thereafter the 
company gradually commences to dissolve — 
suburbanites first, of course. By eleven most 
have departed. Half an hour later, as a rule, 
the only ones remaining are a few indefatig- 
able souls bending over chessboards, some of 
whom are not unlikely to remain at their 
mimic battles until very late indeed. At last 
even the indefatigables arise from the chess 
tables, putting out light after light, and lock- 
ing the doors, while from shadowy walls and 
dark cornices look down portraits and busts of 
men and women great in literary annals of 
the past. 
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In 188 one of the members of the club, 
Andrew Carnegie, placed in its keepine a 
benevolent fund of $10,000, later increased -o 
$50,000, the income of which was to be used 
for relief of authors and those dependent upon 
them, in time of financial distress resulting 
from illness or misfortune. For upward of 
thirty-two years this trust has been sacredly 
administered by a chosen group whose actions 
therewith are absolutely confidential. Except- 
ing for this small group, none of the club 
members, not even its officers, know to whom 
grants of money are made. The Authors 
Club is a national institution, having members 
scattered throughout the entire United States; 
and every one of them is an agent of the 
Carnegie Fund in the sense that he is supposed 
to ascertain, investigate, and report upon the 
needs of any literary worker or dependents 
who are in dire financial straits through no 
real fault of their own. Such a member does 
not mention the matter to any one, excepting 
in his communication to the trustees of the 
fund ; but a few days after his letter is re- 
ceived, or a few hours if the case be urgent, 
a check is on the way to relieve suffering, to 
send some poor fellow or his wife or child to 
a sanatorium, to pay for special medical or 
surgical expenses, or to defray the cost of a 
last long journey. 

Mr. Carnegie established this fund because 
he well knew the financial uncertainties of a 
life devoted to literary work, and the idea was 
that the income should be used first of all for 
needy members of the Authors Club, any in- 
come remaining to be distributed to equally 
needy writers who were not members. As a 
matter of fact, probably less than ten per cent. 
of the benevolent fund income has been dis- 
tributed to club members or their dependents 
during all the thirty-odd years. Approxi- 
mately ninety per cent. of the income gladly 
has been sent to writing men and women who 
have had no connection whatever with the 
Authors Club; to widows and orphans. In 
not a few instances some literary man fighting 
for his life, or the widow of such a man, 
knowing only in the most vague way even of 
the existence of the club, has opened a letter 
to find therein a check accompanied by a mes- 
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Sage sincere and sympathetic, coming as a bolt 
from the blue. 

During the last three decades of his life Mr. 
Carnegie kept closely informed as to the man- 
agement of the relief fund, and so heartily did 
he approve of its administration that when he 
died he added to it the large sum of $200,000. 
When the income from this is available, in the 
near future, the Authors Club will be able to 
increase its relief work five-fold. — Henry 
Rood, in New York Times Book Review. 


Galley Proofs for Autographs. — Since 
the typewriter has done away with the hand- 
written manuscript and collectors find it in- 
creasingly difficult to secure such manuscripts 
of modern authors, galley proof corrected by 
the author has acquired a high value. In re- 
cent American auction sales corrected galley 
proof of Kipling’s stories published in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal brought high prices. 

The first corrected galley of “ Wieland’s 
Sword,” with many changes and corrections 
in Kipling’s hand, fetched “Young 
Men at the Manor,” first corrected proof, 
$360; second corrected proof $210. The first 
corrected proof of “The Knights of the Joy- 
ous Venture” brought $340 and the same 
price was paid for the first corrected galley 
proof of “Old Men at Pevensey.” — The 
Book Leaf. 

Writing Stories for Girls.—! have a theory 
that a book is more like life if one does not 
make a fixed plot and then invent the char- 
acters necessary to carry it out, but, on the 
contrary, if one creates the characters and 
waits to see what they make of life. When ! 
begin a book I do not myself know exactly 
how it is going to end, for I believe, with 
Maeterlinck, that “temperament is destiny” 
to a large extent, though modified by environ- 
I decide on some line of 


$320; 


ment and education. 
thought — what traits of character I wish to 
emphasize. In “The Secret Stairs” I de- 
sired to show girls of an exclusive and local 
type that there were other girls besides them- 
selves. Then I decide on the kind of place 
they shall live in—city, small town, country 
—and launch them on a blank page of paper, 
and with my pen flying over it at a furious 
rate of speed I await with interest the final 
outcome, not knowing any more than does the 


reader just who will turn up on the blank 
pages of the future. Is not that more like 
real life than the previously made, cut-and- 
dried plot? 

In the beginning of “The Secret Stairs,” 
when Isabel stands in the window of the hotel 
in New York awaiting her aunt’s return from 
her shopping expedition, while she longs for 
a brother, I was not quite sure what her aunt 
was like, except that she was rich and rather 
common. The door opened and in walked 
Aunt Clara, to my mind’s eye absolutely alive. 
I knew that the Rodney family consisted of 
three aunts, an uncle and a nephew, who was 
Isabel’s half-brother, but just what they were 
all like I did not know until I met them at 
their own breakfast table, except that Aunt 
Abby had a large rosy face full of worthiness 
of character, and that she loved to write let- 
ters to the Boston Transcript. I have met 
her so often on the streets of Boston, and at 
meetings for all sorts of good objects. Then 
as to the stairs which gave the title to the 
story ; I did not discover them in the house 
until just before Isabel herself did. Does not 
that make for surprising the reader? I knew 
from the first of the old romance of Uncle 
Charles, but not for some time did I guess 
why Aunt Abby disliked the stairs —Ellen 
Douglas Deland, in Boston Transcript. 


The Affections in Fiction. — So far as 
memory serves, no imaginative book has ever 
stood the test of time which did not portray 
at least character who attracted some 
favorable emotion of the reader. It might be 
only pity or it might be admiration. In the 
most successful works it has been real affec- 
tion. In view of this seeming truism, it is 
singular that so many writers today exhaust 
their talents upon characters and situations 
that cannot conceivably evoke any sympathetic 
response in the normal human heart. The 
excuse of many of them is that they are social 
reformers. Probably two of the most suc- 
cessful social reformers by way of literature 
were Charles Dickens and Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, but they managed to combine with 
their indictment of society a proof of the 
worth of saving it, by depicting characters 
who were worth saving from the evils that 
surrounded them. The excuse of the others 
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seems to be that any picture of any cross sec- 
tion of life is a work of Art, and that Art 
(so defined) is its own sufficient justifica- 
tion. It is a lame excuse.—The World’s 
Work. 

The Photoplay Market. — The photo- 
play market is a very difficult one to tackle, 
for producers are making a point of screen- 
ing well known novels, or of taking the work 
of tried authors. Samuel Goldwyn has insti- 
gated his Eminent Authors’ Association and 
has left the “imminent” authors to get in as 
best they can. 

I spoke with the assistant head of the 
Famous Players-Lasky scenario department 
some time ago and she told me that of all the 
original manuscripts received by them dur- 
ing two years—and they receive nearly a 
thousand a week—only four had been ac- 
cepted. — Frieda Davis, in Boston American. 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





[ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention THe Wrirter.] 





Tue New Fiction. 
for April. 

Epwin Ar.Lincton Rosinson. 
Yale Review for April. 


Wilbur Cross. Yale 


Review 


John Drinkwater. 


Tue First Dramatic Critic. W. M. Letts. Yale 
Review fer April. 

LAMB AND THE Pertopicat Essay. Harry T. 
Baker. North American Review for April. 


Dante ano His Enouisn Reapers. Ruth Shepard 
Phelps. North American Review for April. 

An UnpusiisHep Concorp JouRNAL. 
born. Edited by George S. Hellman. 
April. 

ADVENTURES OF AN ILLUSTRATOR. 


Frank San- 
Century for 


IV. — A King’s 


Coronation. Illustrated. Joseph Pennell. Century 
for April. 

Leaves From My Avrtonrocrapuy.— VI. Chaun- 
cey M. Depew. Scribner’s for April. 


Tue Huwor or One Newsparer Woman’s LiFe. 
The Point of View, in Scribner’s for April. 


PHOTOGRAPHING WiLp Brirps AND ANIMALS. Illus- 


trated. Nelson Edwards. Popular Mechanics for 
April. 

Tue Last Days or Leo Totstoy. Alexander 
Kaun. Atlantic Monthly for March. 

Tue Practica, Sipe oF Writinc. I.— How to 


Approach the Modern Editor. Robert Cortes Holli- 


day. Bookman for March. 








Tue ALpine Scnoor oF Fiction. 


Gertrude Ather- 


ton. Bookman for March. 
Tue Literary Spotiicut. VI.—F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald. With caricature by William Gropper. Book- 


man for March. 

Out or My Newspaper Days. IV.— The Bandit. 
Theodore Dreiser. Bookman for March. 

Tue Romance or Rare Books. Illustrated. Ar- 
thur B. Maurice. Mentor for March. 


How tHe Arapian Nicuts Came to Us. IIlus- 
trated. Mentor for March. 

ANATOLE FranceE— Noset Prize WINNER. With 
portrait. Clement King. Mentor for March. 


A Maker oF One-Man 

Illustrated Dard Hunter. 
NEWSPAPER VERSE. 
March. 

ALBERT Payson TERHUNE aND His Doc Sronrtsgs. 
Illustrated. George Bancroft 
for March. 

THe Story oF THE TYPEWRITER. IIlustrated. 
James H. Collins. St. Nicholas for March. 

A Stupy 1n MAaseFIELtp’s Vocasutary. Anton A, 
Raven. Modern Language Notes for March. 

Kinc Lear AND PELLEAS AND Ettarre. Alfred 
Allan Kern. Modern Language Notes for March. 

Waat Is Ittustration? Edmund J. 
Arts & Decoration for March. 

Sectinc Your PHOTOGRAPHS. 
uct to Market. 
March. 

GusTAvE FLAvUBERT. 
Lewis Piaget Shanks. 

Henry Ho ct. 


Booxs ( Dard Hunter ). 
Mentor for March. 


Harriet Monroe. Poetry for 


Duren. St. Nicholas 


Sullivan. 


Shipping the Prod- 
Frederick C. Davis. Photo-Era for 


With frontispiece portrait. 
Open Court for March. 
President of Henry Holt and Com- 


pany. With portrait. Bookseller and Stationer for 
March 1. 

THe Scope or Free Verse. Fred Harrold. 
American Poetry Magazine for February. 

Wuere Does Fiction Stanp Topay? Literary 


Digest for March 4. 
Tue Books OF 1921. 
for March 2s. 


With chart. Literary Digest 


O.tpv anp New NEWSPAPERS IN JAPAN. Literary 
Digest for March 25. 
MISREPRESENTING New York 1N Fiction. Liter- 


ary Digest for March 25. 
O. Henry aS Letrer-WRITER AND SKaTCH-ARTIST. 
Literary Digest for March 2s. 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


The one-hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Edward Everett Hale will be observed by 
fitting exercises in Symphony Hall, Boston, 
April 3. Senator Henry Cabot Lodge will 
deliver a memorial address. April 3 will be 
also the one-hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Henry Martyn Field, D.D., whom 
Dr. Hale used to call his twin. 
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The John Burroughs Memorial Associa- 
tion will unveil a tablet on the Boyhood Rock, 
near Roxbury, N. Y., April 3. 

“My Boyhood,” a posthumous volume by 
John Burroughs ( Doubleday, Page, & Co.) 
is the story of Mr. Burroughs’s childhood 
which the naturalist wrote a number of years 
ago for his son Julian. 


“The Newspaper Man,” by Talcott Wil- 
liams ( Charles Scribner’s Sons ), is intended 
for the young man who is considering news- 
paper work as a career. 

“The Advertising Man,” by Ernest Elmo 
Calkins (Charles Scribner’s Sons ), 
out an advertising man’s qualifications. 


points 


“The Literary Year Book — 1922,” edited 
and published by Mark Meredith, of Liver- 
pool, is published in this country by the R. R. 
Bowker Company. 

“The Future of the Novel” ( Small, May- 
nard, & Co.) is a series of interviews con- 
ducted by Meredith Starr with such authors 
as Maurice Hewlett, W. J. Locke, Robert 
Hichens, W. L. George, A. E. W. Mason, 
Sheila Kaye-Smith, J. D. Beresford, Eden 
Philpotts, and E. F. Benson, originally pub- 
lished in the Pall Mall Gazette. 


“Howard Pyle : A Record of His Illustra- 
tions and Writings,” compiled by Willard S. 
Morse and Gertrude Brinckle, has been 
brought out by the Wilmington ( Delaware ) 
Society of Fine Arts. 

“A Dictionary of Classified Quotations,” 
from authors of all nations and periods, by 
W. Gurney Benham, is published by the 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 


Poets,” 
brought 


An “Anthology of Massachusetts 
by William Stanley Braithwaite, is 
out by Small, Maynard, & Co. 

“Rhythmic Phonetic Training,” by Frances 
C. Maghee, is by the Stratford 
Company ( Boston ). 


published 


“Essavs on Modern Dramatists,” by Wil- 
(The Macmillan 
pany ), consists of papers on J, M. Barrie, 


liam Lyon Phelps Com- 
George Bernard Shaw, John Galsworthy, 
Clyde Fitch, Maurice Maeterlinck, and Ed- 


mond Rostand. 


“The Poetic Mind,” a consideration ef the 
mental operations from which poetry pre- 
ceeds, by Professor F. C. Prescott, of Cornell 
University, is published by the Macmillan 
Company. 

“ Dostoyevsky,” by his daughter, is pub- 
lished by the Yale University Press. 

“American Portraits, 1875-1900,” by Gama- 
liel Bradford ( Houghton Mifflin Co.), con- 
sists of a series of studies of the personalities 
and careers of Mark Twain, Henry James, 
James G. Blaine, J. McNeill Whistler, Henry 
Adams, Sidney Lanier, Grover Cleveland, and 
Joseph Jefferson. 

“ Self-Cultivation in English,” by George 
Herbert .Palmer, is published by the T. Y. 
Crowell Company. 

The T. Y. Crowell Company has brought 
out “The Art of Thinking,” by T. Sharper 
Knowlson. 

“The Laureateship,” by Edmund Kemper 
Broadus (New York : The Oxford Univer- 
sity Press), although the author gives some 
account of the poets from John Dryden to 
Robert Bridges, is not a story of lives, but a 
history of the office, which has its origin in 
the King’s Poets and the Academic Laur- 
eates. 

Agnes Blake Poor (“Dorothy Prescott” ) 
died in Brookline, Mass., February 28, aged 
seventy-nine. 

Dr. George Harris died 
March 1, aged seventy-eight. 

Tohn Fleming Wilson died at Venice, Calif., 
March 5, aged forty-five. ' 

Mrs. Mabel Stewart Daggett died at Pasa- 
dena, Calif., March 8, aged sixty-five. 

Professor Williston Walker died at Hart- 
ford, Conn., March 8, aged sixty-one. 

Erving Winslow died at Hartford, Conn., 
March 11, aged eighty-two. 


in New York 


Harrie Irving Hancock died at Blue Point, 
Long Island, N. Y., March 12, aged fifty- 
four. 

Mrs. Martha Haskell Clark died at Han- 
over, N. H., March 24, aged thirty-six. 

Ernest A. Vizetelly died in London March 
26, aged sixty-eight. 





